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SOME INDIAN STREAM NAMES 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 

Gros Ventres of the Prairie 

HE Gros Ventres of the Prairie, a branch of the Arapaho, 
X now live for the most part on the Fort Belknap reserva- 
tion in northern Montana. They are known to the Black- 
feet as At-se'-na, which is translated Gut People. This name in the 
books is more commonly written Atsina, but as I have heard the 
name pronounced by the Blackfeet the e is long like ay in "hay." 
No one apparently has been able to account for their name Gros 
Ventres, but the addition of the words "of the Prairie" always 
distinguishes them from those Gros Ventres commonly spoken of 
as "of the Village," or "of the Missouri," otherwise called Hidatsa 
and Minitari, or Minnetaree. 

They call themselves Ah-ah'-nt-nl', meaning "clay people." 
Why they are so designated I do not know, but it possibly refers 
to their extensive use of white clay in painting themselves and in 
whitening the buffalo-robes which they tanned. The sign com- 
monly given for them is the one interpreted to mean "big bellies," 
which Mr James Mooney explains as meaning "beggars" or "spon- 
gers." 

Many years ago the late Hugh Monroe, who reached Fort 
Edmonton in the year 1814, told me that the Atse'na had come into 
the plains country near the mountains not long before his arrival 
in the country, but General Hugh L. Scott^ cites Legardeur de 
Saint Pierre as implying that the Gros Ventres were in the Black- 
feet country in 1751. 

The traditions of the tribe, so far as I have been able to learn 
them, are vague enough. They say that they separated from the 
Arapaho somewhere in the north, and that they themselves came 

• The E^ly History and the Names of the Arapaho, American Anthropologist, 
N. s., vol. 9, p. S4S. 
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from the north or the northwest. The Gros Ventres have the 
widely spread story of a division of the tribe by the breaking up of a 
frozen river, and believe that today, off somewhere in the north- 
west, a section of the tribe still exists. Some intelligent mixed- 
bloods declare that this story of breaking up of the ice in the river 
must refer to some ancient crossing of Bering strait. This story is 
told also by the Sarsi, Blackfeet, Bloods, Piegan, Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
and Crows, and very likely by still other peoples. 

With the assistance of Charles Buckmann, of St Pauls, Mon- 
tana, I recently recorded a few Gros Ventres stream names, which 
I here offer. 

Saskatchewan river, north branch: A yah' ta no"', 'Tall Trees' 
(river), (d yah', 'tall', + ta no"', 'trees or timber'.) So named because 
along that stream were many large cottonwoods. 

Saskatchewan river, south branch: Nut' nt tseh', 'Belly river' 
{nut, 'belly', + nitseh', 'river'). 

Main Saskatchewan river: I wis" si' nl tseh', 'Elk river' (i was' 
si, 'elk', -|- ni tseh'). Because many elk were found along this stream. 

Milk river: Et sSr' 6 nitseh', 'Little river' {H sir', 'small', + ni 
tseh'). Because on the prairie at its head it is a small stream. 

CuTBANK river: Wds i' ni tseh', ' Bear river ' {was f, ' bear', -t- 
ni tseh'). 

Marias river: Same as the preceding. 

Badger river: Bdh' it ni tseh', 'Badger' {bah' H, 'badger', -f- ni 
tseh'). 

Teton river: Its tsi' Isi ya, 'The Knees'. Named from a neighbor- 
ing butte, which is so called from its supposed resemblance to a pair of 
bent knees. 

Sun river: Tsin' i na ah' wa wa ah', 'Still Water' {tsin' i, 'no', 
-f- na ah' wa, 'moving', + wd ah', 'water'). 

Missouri river: Baas ni tseh', 'Big River' {bS na thi' jJ, 'big', 
+ ni tseh'). 

Belt river: Ka ya' ti hi ni tseh' {ka yd' ti he', 'belt', + ni tseh'). 
The stream is named from the Belt mountains, which in turn are perhaps 
named from a butte standing among them which rises to a point, and 
part way up is encircled by a band of white rock — a belt about the butte. 

Judith river: Nahts ni tseh', 'White river' {nahts «', 'white', + 
ni tseh'). It is related that in very early times a party of people who 
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were traveling came to this stream to cross it. It was high, — bank full, — 
and the water, colored by clay, was white; hence the name. 

Armells creek: Athe' i hah' wil' ka' auhk', 'Medicine Lodge creek' 
(ah' the' i hah', 'sacrifice or oflfering', + wiih', 'lodge', + ka' auhk', 
'creek'). Because on the head of this stream was often held the cere- 
mony of the Medicine Lodge. 

Musselshell river: Wi' i ni tseh', ' Moonshell river' {wi' I, ' moon- 
shell', + ni tseh'). It is not known how the river received this name. 
The moonshell is a polished marine shell received in trade and worn at 
the throat or on the head. It is possible that before the traders came, 
and before they knew the moonshell, they may have polished the shells 
of freshwater mussels ( Unio), and used these in the same way that they 
afterward used the trade shells. 

Yellowstone river: I wds' si' ni tseh', 'Elk river' (see Main Sas- 
katchewan river, above). 

Big Muddy: Flows into the Missouri river from the north, near 
Culbertson. Sddb ild yUk', 'muddy', because so miry to cross. 

Owl creek, tributary of Big Horn river from the west below Big 
Horn hot springs: Bya' te ni tseh', 'Owls' river' (bya' te, 'owls', + ni 
tseh'). 

Pryor creek, tributary to Yellowstone river from the south: Ot' 
su ni tseh', 'Arrow river' {ot' su, 'arrow', -H ni tseh'). Near the head of 
this stream, close to the mountains, is a little butte, and once when the 
Gros Ventres were passing this butte they saw many arrows stuck in the 
crevices of the rock; hence the name. 

Platte river — the main Platte and the North Platte rivers bear 
the same name as Musselshell river, but with the prefix "large": Ab' 
its wi' i ni tseh' {ab'its, 'big', -|- wi' i, 'moonshell', + ni tseh'). 

South Platte, Little Moonshell river: Ets wi' i ni tseh', (etser', 
'small', + wi' i + ni tseh'). 

Peoples creek: / nit' e i kd' auhk", 'Person's creek' (t »»<' e t, 'a 
person', + ka' auhk", 'creek'). Long ago, on this stream, a mare had a 
colt which had the head of a human being. The people used to speak 
of this colt as a person, and from the fact that it ranged on the stream 
they called this Person's creek. Previous to that time it had been 
called Grove creek: Ja' a a kd' auhk" (jd' d d, 'group of shrubs or small 
trees', -|- kd' auhk"). 

Lodge Pole creek: BH ah in' i ni tseh', 'Red Mountain river' 
(Mf, 'red' + dhin'i, ' mountain', + ni tseh'). So called because it comes 
down from a red hill in the Little Rocky mountains. 
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Rosebud river: Yd' m nl tseh', 'Roseberry river' (ya' nl, 'rose- 
berry', + ni tseh'). Named from the abundance of rose-bushes growing 
in the stream bottom. 

Tongue river: In ni tun' i ni tseh' (in ni ttin' i, 'tongues', + m 
tseh'). 

Powder river: J' te nl tseh' (I' t&, 'powder', + nl tseh'). I' ta' 
is any fine powder that is black or dark-colored, and has been burned 
or in any way has had to do with fire (it' ti, 'blaze, of fire'). The name 
no doubt refers to the black dust from the seams of lignite found along 
this stream. 

Big Horn river: Ot te' I nl tseh', 'Wild Sheep river' (5t te' I, 'wild 
sheep' -h nltseh'). 

Little Big Horn river: Ets ot' te I nl tseh', 'Little Sheep river' 
(ets e/, 'small or little', + 5t te' I, 'wild sheep', -|- nltseh'). 

Stinking Water: Nl tseh' wd s* bya (nl tseh', 'river', + wd si', 
'bad', ■\- bya, 'smell'). This name is usually explained as referring to 
the odor of sulphuretted hydrogen gas emitted by the hot springs on 
the river. The Gros Ventres, however, have another story which says 
that long, long ago, a great party of Gros Ventres on the warpath fought 
with the Shoshoni on the head of the Stinking Water and about sixty 
people were killed. The Gros Ventres kept on their way south, and on 
their return, when they passed the place where the bodies of the dead lay, 
the odor of decaying flesh was so offensive that they called the stream by 
this name. 

Gray Bull, tributary of Big Horn river from the west: / ndtf si nl 
tseh', 'Bulls' river' (Indt' si, 'buffalo bulls', ■\- nltseh'). 

Pawnee 
Many years ago I made a few notes on some Pawnee stream 
names, chiefly of those in the country inhabited by the Pawnee 
previous to their removal to Indian Territory in 1874. At the time 
Mr J. B. Dunbar and Capt. L. H. North assisted me with the 
etymology of some of these names, kindnesses which I wish to 
acknowledge, although so tardily. 

Very little seems to be known about the Pawnee language, 
though many years ago Mr Dunbar prepared a dictionary and 
grammar of this tongue, which, however, have never been printed, 
while the grammar, most unhappily, has been lost. 

Loup river: Its' kd ri, 'Many Potatoes', or 'Potatoes Plenty' (Us, 
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'potato', + ti' Mr i, 'it is abundant'). From the abundance of the 
root known as wild potato, or pomme blanche (Psoralea), which was found 
growing near its banks. Possibly this is a Skidi name. Mr Dunbar 
says that "the orthodox name of the Loup" is that which I know as 
applied to the Niobrara river. 

Niobrara river: Kits kutu/l, 'Swift Water' {kits' u, 'water', + 
ti' kut iir i, 'it is swift, it is rapid'). Commonly called Running Water 
by some Indian tribes. 

Canadian river: Kits pa' hut, 'Red Water' {kits' u, 'water', + 
ti' po hut, 'it is red'). From the color of the water. 

Solomon river: Kits i wits' uk, 'Water over it' {kits' u + ti' kit uk, 
'it is above'). Named from the Sacred Spring situated on its banks; 
described in Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales, p. 358. 

Smoky Hill river: Ah kau' I ra ra kut a, 'Yellow Banks' {a kdu' 
i u, 'bank', ra, 'sign of plural', + ti' ruk ut a, 'it is yellow'). From the 
color of the soil through which it flows. 

Salt Fork of Canadian river: Kits' kd it, 'Salt river' {kifsu, 
'water', + kai' it «, 'salt'). From the taste of its water. 

Republican river: Ki' rd rH tdh, 'Manure river' {kits' U + M' at 
a, 'dung', or perhaps 'ra ru tdh, 'it is filthy'). So called because of the 
enormous numbers of buffalo which resorted to it, polluting the waters. 

Platte river: Kits' ka tilsh, 'Broad river' {kits' u + <*' kdt Us, 
'it is flat, shallow or broad'). 

Arkansas river: Kits kdh', or Kits' ke tits, 'Long river' {kits' u 
and ti' ke tits, ' it is long ') . 

Missouri river: Kits wa/ tlks ti, 'Mysterious water' {kits' U + 
ti wdr' uks ti, 'it is wonderful'). The Pawnee greatly reverenced the 
Missouri river, which they called Medicine Water. See The Story of the 
Indian, p. 186. 

Shell creek: Ska pir 'i us kits' «, 'Shell water' {ska' pi riis, 'clam- 
shell', + kits' «). From the abundance of fresh water clams or mussels 
( Unto) found in it. 

Beaver creek: Kit' Uks kits' u, 'Beaver water' {kit' uks, 'beaver', 
+ kits' a). 

Wood river: Kits' il Mk' is, 'Wood water,' or 'Timber water' 
{kits' M, + Mk' is a, 'wood', 'timber'). 

Looking Glass creek: ka tah' wi rik kit'sU, 'Looking Glass water' 
(0 ka tah wi' rik, 'a small hand-mirror', -|- kit' sH). From the reflection 
in its still water. 
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